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DAKOTA CHRONOLOGY 

By William Hayes Ward 
New York City 

May it not be of interest to observe that the American Indians 
have sometimes devised a system of designating the years pre- 
cisely the same as that which was in use among the Babylonians? 
I find the following account of it in The Word-Carrier, a little 
monthly paper issued by the Santee (Nebraska) Mission School: 

For more than a hundred years a number of the different branches of 
the Sioux nation have kept calendars of the years. Here is the Calendar 
of the Hunkpapa Dakotas who live on Grand River and belong to the 
Standing Rock Reservation. It begins with the year 1788 [1798?] and 
comes down to 1908. 

Then follows the list of years with the notable event in each, 
of which I give a few of the 111 years as examples of the entire 
series : 

1. Honor songs with blue feather. 

2. Caske the white man came. 

3. Bringing water from beaver-dam. 

4. Honor songs with deer hair. 

5. Brought home curly-haired horse. 

6. Brought iron-shod horse. 

7. Seven pursuing enemy killed. 

8. Struck down two. 

9. Killed one with red coat. 

38. Peace ratified. 

39. Killed six Pawnees. 

40. Smallpox. 

55. Peace with the Crows. 

61. Bluehead killed white bufifalo. 

79. First treaty with British. 

85. Hunting buffalo with United States agent. 

93. Sitting Bull killed. 

96. Iron Thunder died. 

97. Gall died. 

98. Two Crows died. 
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99. Six white men killed. 
100. Three hung. 
106. Meteor stone fell. 

109. Gray Eagle's house burned. 

110. Thunder Hawk died. 

111. A woman is given land. 

In reading the calendar one easily recognizes the changes in 
the condition of the tribe, the passage from British to American 
control, periods of war or sickness, and the change to a period 
of advancing civilization when they began to live in houses and 
a woman becomes a landholder. In the early years we observe 
ritual observances as among the Babylonians. 

The Word-Carrier is edited by Rev. Alfred L. Riggs, D.D., 
whose father was an early missionary and who with his brother, 
also a missionary among the Dakotas, learned their language 
from infancy, and who is thoroughly familiar with their ways, so 
that full confidence can be put in the correctness of this calendar, 
which must have been handed down by memory. Its correspond- 
ence with the calendar system of the early Babylonians will be 
patent to any scholar. 



